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head on the ground with a savage gibe, or when, at Towton, he and his brother Edward, " like a brace of greyhounds, having the fearful flying hare in sight/5 chased the Lancastrians from the field
Selfish ambition, physical courage, absolute want of moral scruple and human kindliness, are the fundamental qualities on which the character of Richard is built up. The figure is Imposing, because the villainy embodied in its conception is on so large a scale, and is worked out so thoroughly. At the same time, the conception itself is mechanical. The character is made to order, to fulfil an idea] plan. As a study in selfish wickedness, it is far behind such a study as that of lago. Exceptional though he is, lago compels our belief by virtue of the complexity of his motives, and of the mind that dwells in him and admits us to its secrets. Richard's motive is simple; he has no individual mind ; he is merely an artistic conception of a gigantic villain with no redeeming quality, worked out with great power, and impressive chiefly because of the bulk of the design. Not very long before, Marlowe had made a similar attempt in the Jew of Malta, in whom malevolence and avarice exclude all other qualities. If Barabas supplied some hints for Shylock at a later date, he can hardly have been overlooked in the work of creating or transforming the character of Richard III. Richard is the most striking stage-villain of the type of which Barabas is the most grotesque example. He possesses in an eminent degree those Machiavelian tricks of which Barabas furnishes a shameless demonstration. To " count religion but a childish toy" is one of the fundamental tenets of this statesman who had boasted, in an earlier play, that he was able to " set the murderous Machiavel to school." He steals " odd old ends " from Holy Writ to deceive the ears of those who suspect him. It is by an unblushing parade of piety that he gains his object, in the critical scene where he accepts the crown from the citizens. He is an adept in the art of moralising " two meanings in one word" Examples of the Machiavelian tradition in English drama recur to the mind of every student, Richard, with his ambition, his fearlessness, his un-scrupulousness, his calculating hypocrisy, his never-failing irony,